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edition should contain. However, it is perhaps eas- 
ier to invite the reproach of arrogance than that 
of purposeless destructive criticism. An edition 
which I feel sure many teachers would welcome 
would be one that contained in its introduction, 
(i) a bibliography both copious and practical, (2) a 
certain number of facts absolutely essential to un- 
derstand the author or the book, honestly given as 
facts to be memorized. It would contain essays on 
the life and genius of Cicero and on the government 
of Rome, when and if the editor has a contribution 
of his own to make to these topics. 

The Notes would avoid anything that the Vocabu- 
lary can as well provide. They might simplify long 
periods by Latin paraphrases. They might render 
Latin idioms by several suggestive English ones. 
Perhaps they would in such cases confine them- 
selves to giving the force of the passage and leaving 
it to the teacher to supply English versions. Gram- 
matical assistance would be confined to rare usages 
or to niceties which the pupil cannot be expected 
to recognize readily. 

If there is to be a Vocabulary, each word need 
have only the simplest and most general meanings 
attached to it. It is presumed that the school li- 
brary possesses a copy of Roget's Thesaurus. 

The suggestion has been made that there are 
Latin teachers who might be embarrassed by the 
meagerness of such an edition. I hesitate to be- 
lieve it, but, if there are, the remedy is simple. Let 
them purchase, each one of them, a 'Handy Literal', 
and gallop securely on it from pay-day to pay-day. 

Max Radin. 
Newtown High School, Elmhurst, New York City. 



REVIEWS 

Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company (1913),! 
Pp. 258. $2.00 net. 

Historians of the old schools generally considered 
that the history of Greece ended with the death of 
Alexander the Great. It is only within the last 
fifteen years that the three centuries with which the 
Pre-Christian era closes have come into their own. 
Mr. Ferguson's brilliant researches in the docu- 
ments of Hellenistic Athens have not only restored 
order out of chaos, making the connected study of 
that period possible, but have also contributed most 
to the later history of 'shining Athens'. In his 
Lowell Lectures, which he has now published under 
the title of Greek Imperialism, he maintains the 
thesis that the age of Pericles was but the youthful 
bloom of the science of government. The vigorous 
maturity came in the days of Macedonian supremacy. 

To the Macedonian age we owe much. In many 
ways it is surprisingly like our own. The Balkan 
States were then making and unmaking alliances 
with as much hearty unconcern and as little justi- 



fication as in our own day. The struggle for 
supremacy by sea was constantly going on. Dread- 
noughts and super-dreadnoughts were being built, 
and some of the kings were up-to-date enough to 
have part of their navy on paper. 

In spite of the fact that all the world was an 
armed camp, science, philosophy and education were 
developing as never before. In the world of 
thought it was essentially an age of criticism. 
The old religions had been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. New gods were being im- 
ported constantly from the East and placed for a 
time in the councils of Olympus. These eastern 
importations were not merely made to satisfy their 
craving for some new thing to replace the older 
outgrown polytheism, but were also due to a "fail- 
ure of nerve", as Gilbert Murray puts it. Interest- 
ing support for Professor Murray's phrase is found 
in the frequent use of the pejorative -ikos suffix 
found so frequently in the writings of the specu- 
lative philosophers of the later age. 

In the science of government the city state and 
its hegemonies had failed in the test of imperialism 
to which Athens, Sparta and Thebes had come in 
turn. Students of political science were busying 
themselves with constructing ideal states, failing, 
however, to read the lessons of the past or wilfully 
disregarding them, and utterly overlooking the pos- 
sibilities of future growth and development. Into 
the chaos of petty quarrels and disputes of the 
financially impoverished and politically bankrupt 
city states came the dominant power of Macedon. 
It remained for Alexander the Great to cut the 
Gordian knot of reconciling his kingship over the 
old city states by securing apotheosis for himself. 
Since he was rated as a god, those peoples which 
had the spirit of democracy bred in every fiber of 
their being could yield him an obedience which 
could never be given to king or tyrant. Mr. Fergu- 
son has already stated this hypothesis elsewhere but 
he has elaborated it in greater detail in this book. 
While one may hesitate to accept the theory with- 
out reserve, it is very difficult to formulate any 
definite objection to it. In Asia and in Egypt there 
was of course no opposition, for the divinity of the 
ruler was unquestioned. Any other basis for king- 
ship would have been unsafe as well as undesirable. 
It was the importation of the idea into Europe which 
was the achievement of Alexander. Perhaps the 
readiness with which the Greek world accepted the 
idea in the third century was due to the influx of 
oriental religions, and more particularly astrology, 
after the conquest of Asia. It was a common doctrine 
of the East that monarchs were destined to astral 
immortality (Cumont, Astrology and Religion, 179), 
and the spread of this belief in Greece reconciled 
the Greek cities to the divinity of the kings in a 
way that would have been impossible if the old 
religion were still strong in the hearts of the people. 
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Divine honors, however grudgingly given, were 
granted to Alexander by the Greek cities, and that 
divinity 'which doth hedge about a king' as well 
as imperial Kaiser runs in an unbroken line from 
the present day to the fourth century before Christ. 
It goes back, indeed, much farther than that, but 
the continuity is broken by the golden age of 
democracies. 

One can find little to criticise in Mr. Ferguson's 
book. If a second edition is called for, more space 
might well be devoted to the growth of imperial- 
ism, a topic which is rather scantily treated. The- 
mistocles and the Delian confederacy receive but a 
few lines in passing. A paragraph could very well 
be devoted to the Greek colonial system. The 
policy of the farseeing merchant-princes of Corinth 
in endeavoring to bring their colonies in submission 
to the mother state is sufficiently modern to deserve 
notice. In the second lecture Mr. Ferguson, using 
the funeral speech of Pericles as his text, devotes 
most of the time to a study of the inner workings 
of imperial Athens. Statistics have seldom been 
turned to better use, and we recommend this chap- 
ter to every student of political science. One casual 
remark deserves to be handed on : 

"It is estimated that upwards of two thousand 
Athenians had to memorize the words and practice 
the music and dance figures of a lyric or dramatic 
chorus every year. Hence, a normal Athenian aud- 
ience must have been composed in large part of ex- 
penformers, a fact which students of Sophocles and 
Aristophanes would do well to bear constantly in 
mind. 

The third lecture opens with a brief sketch of 
Sparta at home. Here again the lecturer digresses, 
but perhaps with more justification. In a most in- 
structive way he shows how Plato and Aristotle 
misunderstood their age. If Aristophanes made the 
innovations in the dance the cause of the decline 
of Athens, and Plato ascribed it to the drama, what 
hope has modern society for the future? Plato 
could not interpret the past nor could Aristotle. 
The former, by his hatred of democracy, and the 
latter, by his hatred of imperialism, managed to 
construct ideal constitutions which remain ideal 
only because they have never been tried out. 

More than half of the book is devoted to the 
Hellenistic age, and Mr. Ferguson's own researches 
in this period enable him to speak with more than 
usual authority. His treatment of the Lagids, Se- 
leucids and Antigonus Gonatas is brilliant. One 
who has had occasion to study the mass of intrigue 
and kaleidoscopic combinations which constitute the 
history of the Diadochi cannot fail to be impressed 
with Mr. Ferguson's masterly use of historical 
aposiopesis — if one may call it so — in handling these 
last three topics. Any summary of these suggestive 
chapters would be inadequate without unduly pro- 
longing this review, and the reviewer sincerely hopes 



that his reader will go to the book itself and read 
these chapters — if no others — for his own enlighten- 
ment and the broadening of his historical perspective. 
Princeton University. Allan C. JOHNSON. 



Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 
Von Hermann Hirt. Zweite umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Heidelberg: Winter (1912). 
Griechische Grammatik. Von Karl Brugmann. 
Vierte vermehrte Auflage, bearbeitet von Albert 
Thumb. Miiller's Handbuch : zweiter Band, 
erste Abteilung. Munchen: Beck (1913). Pp. 
xx -f 77 2 - 16.50 Marks. 
Hirt originally intended his book as an introduc- 
tion to comparative grammar for classical scholars. 
By translating all the Greek words cited he has 
made the new edition easy reading for students 
whose knowledge even of the classical languages is 
not very extensive. This improvement and others 
of similar nature account for the greater part of 
the increase in bulk from 464 to 652 pages. 

Very welcome is the increased attention to the 
ablaut system as it appeared to the Greeks them- 
selves (pages 140-152 of the new edition, 105-107 of 
the old). It is a mistake, however, to bring down 
to historic times the author's distinction, rather vague 
at best, between the reduced grade and the nil- 
grade. Surely §a\eh and Ta6eTv, which are listed as 
reduced grade and nil-grade respectively on page 
144, must have belonged to the same category in 
the Greek linguistic consciousness — as they did from 
the beginning, in the opinion of many scholars. 
Other topics whose treatment is notably improved 
are the modal forces (Aktionsarten) of the Indo- 
European present, aorist, and perfect, and the his- 
tory of the Greek future. 

Thumb's revision of Brugmann's grammar con- 
sists chiefly in bringing the work up to date. He 
wants the reader "to hear Brugmann's own words 
even in the new edition". It is apparently for this 
reason that the syntax is still separated from the 
accidence, although Brugmann himself, in his Kurze 
vergleichende Grammatik (1004) and the second 
edition of the Grundriss (vol. 2 part 2, 1911), has 
combined the two topics with advantage to both. 
Consequently one must say what has scarcely been 
said before of Brugmann's Greek grammar: in one 
respect this latest edition is not abreast of the best 
scholarship of the day. 

Otherwise Thumb's work is altogether satisfac- 
tory. Particularly noteworthy is the increased at- 
tention paid throughout the book to Hellenistic 
Greek. 

Three new chapters have been added at the end 
of the volume. The one on incomplete sentences 
might have been spared. The most valuable part of 
the brief treatment of word-order is based upon 
Kieckers's recent investigations, The discussion of 



